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land, where the turf has so little honor and patronage among the better 
portion of society, this might seem an ambiguous claim to posthumous 
reputation ; yet, in his capacity of editor, Mr. Porter enjoyed the regard, 
esteem, and support of a highly respectable public, in which all other 
parts of the country were largely represented, though our own but 
sparsely. He himself was a noble scion from a noble stock, — a man 
who united with his equine tastes and sympathies all the traits of a 
Christian gentleman. We have seldom been more charmed with a 
biography than with this, and of this the most interesting portion con- 
sists of Mr. Porter's characteristic letters, and of letters from various 
members of his family, which exhibit in them a courtesy, delicacy, purity, 
and conscientiousness kindred to his own. The book contains, indeed, 
a considerable amount of sporting matter which we have not read, and 
which, if we had read it, we could not appreciate. But, independently 
of this, there is enough in the volume to interest and gratify every lover 
of the graceful and excellent in character. 



20. — The Eighth Commandment. Charles Reade. Boston : Tick- 
nor and Fields. 1860. 16mo. pp. 276. 

In the international copyright arrangement between France and Eng- 
land there is a proviso that the stipulated protection shall not " prohibit 
fair imitations, or adaptations of dramatic works to the stage in England 
and France respectively " ; and under that proviso virtual and almost 
literal translations have found shelter, equally to the detriment of French 
dramatic authors, whose works have been largely pirated for the English 
stage, and to the discouragement of British talent, for which there re- 
mains no remunerating demand. " The Eighth Commandment" is Mr. 
Reade's argument and invective against this condition of things. It is 
earnest, vehement, discursive, marked by the unmistakable tokens of 
the author's vivid and brilliant genius, and equally by his unconscious 
faults, and his assumed and still more offensive mannerisms. 



21. — Woods and Waters: or, The Saranacs and Racket. With Map 
of the Route and nine Illustrations on Wood. By Alfred B. 
Street. New York : M. Doolady. 1860. 12mo. pp.345. 

It is strange that in the populous State of New York there should be 
found, at this late day, scope for a first record of travel and exploration 
over an extensive territory almost unknown. Yet so it is. The wil- 
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derness of Northern New York, between Lake Champlain, the Mohawk 
and the Black Rivers, — embracing several thousands of square miles, — 
is very sparsely settled, is frequented chiefly by sportsmen, and, as we 
believe, has not till now found its place in literature. Mr. Street gives 
in the book before us the narrative of a month's excursion in this region. 
His sketches of adventures, characters, and conversations are vivid and 
entertaining ; his descriptions of scenery betray the artist's eye and the 
poet's hand ; while a few exquisite pieces of verse scattered through 
the volume remind us of the author's special calling and gift, and attest 
at once the inspiration of the scenes among which they were written 
and the genuineness of his mission as an interpreter of Nature. 



22. The Works of Fkancis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of 
St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and 
Edited by James Spedding, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Robekt Leslie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Douglas Devon Heath, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. XL, being Vol. I. of 
the Literary and Professional Works. Boston : Brown and Taggard. 
1860. Small 8vo. pp. 461. 

With this volume commences the American reprint of an edition of 
Bacon's entire works, prepared and superintended with consummate 
erudition, taste, and skill. Whatever Bacon wrote has significance and 
value for our times ; for where he was not a pioneer in the progress of 
intellect, he was a representative of the mind of his age, and his writ- 
ings have so wide a scope, and often so abound in details, that, when he 
makes no contribution to philosophy, he always enriches history. But 
no author needs editorial labor of a higher order than Bacon ; for his 
text often has various readings, and there are sometimes discrepancies 
between the manuscript in his own hand and the printed copy of the 
same issued under his sanction, while those of his works originally 
written in Latin need careful translation for the English reader. The 
volume now before us indicates on the part of the editors the utmost 
thoroughness and fidelity. The greater part of the volume is taken 
up with " The History of the Reign of King Henry VII.," which, aside 
from the interest attached to it by the author's world-wide fame, and by 
his position so many generations nearer than ourselves to the events he 
narrates, possesses life and spirit to a remarkable degree, and abounds 
in such incidents as survive in oral tradition, but seldom find their way 
into formal history. This is succeeded by two or three historical frag- 



